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by slave labor, were the ruin of Italy. Verum confitentibus, lati- 
fundia ltaliam perdidere. From the days of Gracchus, morals, 
courage, force of character, and agriculture had been declining. 
The productiveness of the country was Constantly diminishing ; 
Italy for centuries had not produced corn enough to meet the 
wants of its inhabitants. Rome was chiefly supplied from 
Sicily and Africa, and the largest number of its inhabitants 
had for centuries been fed from the public magazines. 

The Barbarians did not ruin Italy. The Romans them- 
selves ruined it. Slavery had made it a waste and depopulated 
land, before a Scythian or a Scandinavian had crossed the Alps. 

When Alaric led the Goths into Italy, even after the con- 
quest of Rome, he saw, that he could not sustain his army in 
the beautiful but desert territory, unless he could also conquer 
Sicily and Africa, whence alone daily bread could be obtain- 
ed. His successor was, therefore, easily persuaded to aban- 
don the' unproductive region, and invade the happier France. 

Attila had no other object, than a roving pilgrimage after plun- 
der ; and as his cupidity was little excited, and the climate was 
ungenial, the wild, unlettered Calmuck was easily overawed 
by the Roman priesthood, and diverted from the indigent Italy 
to the more prosperous North. Rome still remained an object 
for plunderers, but none of the barbarians were tempted to 
make Italy the seat of empire, or Rome a metropolis. Slavery 
had destroyed the democracy, had destroyed the aristocracy, 
had destroyed the empire ; and now at last it left the traces 
of its ruinous power deeply furrowed on the face of nature 
herself. 



Art. VII. — Coleridge's Poems. 

The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge. Complete in 
one Volume. Philadelphia. 1831. 

Probably no writings of the present day have been more 
variously estimated, than those of Coleridge. They have been 
ridiculed by some, and cherished with the warmest admira- 
tion by others. But, whether good or bad, they should be 
looked upon with peculiar interest, coming as they do from the 
pen of one, who has long been distinguished in many of the 
highest branches of literature, 

vol. xxxix. — no, 85. 56 
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It is our purpose, at this time, to confine ourselves to his 
poetry. We believe that, in this sphere, he is not yet justly 
estimated ; for, while some have been extravagant in their ap- 
plause, others have poured upon him the most unmerited 
abuse. Against the criticisms of Coleridge's detractors, we 
confidently refer our readers to the works themselves. They 
prove their own beauty and power, far more eloquently than 
we could do. The indescribable impress of genius is stamped 
on all he has written. At all times there is a melody in his 
language, and an ethereality in his aspirations, which throw a 
spell upon the mind, and win it to admiration. His works are 
full of ideal and moral beauty ; of pure x deep, and elevating 
sentiment ; now conveyed to us by the soft and silvery music 
of sweet song, and now swelling in organ-peals from his more 
elaborate and lofty productions. 

One of the first distinguishing traits of Coleridge, is his ver- 
satility. True, there is one mind visible through all, yet few 
have written so much with so little sameness. There is the 
Hymn to Mont Blanc, with its unrivalled grandeur, and 
Genevieve with its ravishing beauty, the energetic wildness 
of the Ancient Mariner, and the supernatural witchery of 
Christabel, all distinct in their character, yet all perfect in 
their kind. The style is always in exact accordance with the 
subject, and the subject is ever varied. Now we gaze upon 
the aerial forms of spirits, now are bewildered by magnificent 
scenery, and now look quietly upon his little child. Now his 
thoughts are conveyed in the simplest form, and now in the 
antique stateliness of the olden time. 

His next distinguishing attribute is his inimitable mastery 
of language, his exquisite and liquid melody of diction. We 
know of no writer, since the age of Elizabeth, who owes so 
much to this single element of power. He stands here abso- 
lutely alone. While we read, we seem to be accompanied by 
a quiet and dreamy music. We might quote passages of ex- 
ceeding sweetness from almost every page, to show how nearly 
akin to music mere words may be made to flow. Whatever 
he touches, seems to breathe forth with the same magical power. 
We might recommend, then, the study of Coleridge to all who 
would know the true value of language, and the perfect mellow- 
ness of versification, with which a gifted mind may pour forth 
its conceptions. 
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Another marked feature of his poetry is condensation. He 
always implies more than he expresses. His writings through- 
out have a sinewy strength of expression. He gathers up 
vast treasures of thought, and melts them all down to a single 
line. With one tone he electrifies the soul. His sentences 
are pictures. His very words live and breathe, and send 
forth, now low murmurs of joy, and now the piercing wail of 
grief. He never dwells long on one thought. He strikes the 
key-note, and leaves the echo of its melody to swell on in the 
mind of the reader. Thus, through the whole flow of his poe- 
try, there is a deep under-current of thought. And while 
the careless reader may amuse himself with the rain- 
bow-painted bubbles that float upon the surface, the re- 
flecting mind will behold bright and beautiful conceptions, 
flashing upward from below. He will feel as the mariner 
would feel, if the waters of the unfathomable ocean should 
become transparent like pure ether, and he could gaze down 
upon its groves of coral, and its amber-fretted caves. 

Still another attribute of Coleridge, and not the least dis- 
tinguishing, is his originality. Here, if we mistake not, is one 
reason,*why his works have not been more appreciated. Origi- 
nality is like new coin ; people hardly know its real worth. 
It bears not the usual image and superscription ; and though 
the metal may be of triple value, they hesitate to receive it. 
Thus the very thing, which should gain a crown for its 
possessor, too often hangs like a millstone about his neck. 
Coleridge has gone into the secret chambers of his own mind, 
both for his style, and for his thoughts. He is an enthusiastic 
admirer of his friend Wordsworth, yet he feels the fallacy of 
much of his poetic theory, and has not followed its principles.* 
He has also no small portion of the German spirit, yet nothing 
that looks like plagiarism, or even imitation. He was first led 
to embody his poetical feelings, by a volume of Bowles's 
sonnets, given him by a schoolfellow,! when he was a boy of 
seventeen. These sonnets he studied with intense interest, 
and transcribed them upwards o_f forty times within eighteen 

* This subject may be found ably treated in Chapter XVII. of Cole- 
ridge's Biographia Literaria ;— where will be found a perfect analysis 
of Wordsworth's poetry, and a proof that he has risen above his own 
theory. 

f This schoolfellow was Dr. Middleton, afterwards Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. 
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months, that he might present them to his friends. Yet 
where, in the mysterious twilight shade that hangs around his 
productions, can we find aught that in the least resembles 
even his most favorite author ? We know, in fact, of no living 
writer, who possesses so much originality. 

Other striking characteristics of Coleridge, are his pictu- 
resqueness, his graphic delineation, his distinct and vivid de- 
scription. They may not be found in equal degree in all his 
poetry, but still they give a freshness and life to all his pro- 
ductions. While we read, real scenes are made visible to us. 
We see distinct and definite pictures, without any effort of the 
mind, and they stand out like a present reality. We can actually 
look upon the dark rocks, and see the yellow leaves of the 
ash quivering in the wind, or into the distant and quiet valley, 
' where the silver stream flows silently along, over its soft bed 
of verdure. We might give interesting extracts from almost 
all his writings ; — but, as many of them may be quite familiar, 
we will only present a few from one of his Tragedies. 

' You cannot err, it is a small green dell, 
Built all around with high off-sloping hills ; 
And from its shape our peasants aptly call it 
The Giant's Cradle. There's a lake in the midst, 
And round its banks tall wood, that branches over, 
And makes a kind of fairy forest grow 
Down in the water. At the further end, 
A puny cataract falls on the lake ; 
And there, a curious sight ! you see its shadow, 
Forever curling like a wreath of smoke 
Up through the foliage of those fairy trees : 
His cot stands opposite. You cannot miss it.' 

Could Salvator have pictured this more distinctly ? — Then 
mark the following : 

' 'Tis a poor Idiot Boy, 
Who sits in the sun, and twirls a bough about, 
His weak eyes seethed in most unmeaning tears, 
And so be sits, swaying his cone-like head 
And staring at his bough, from morn to sunset ; 
See-saws his voice in inarticulate noises !' 

Listen to Lord Valdez, while he speaks of his son. 

' My Alvar loved sad music from a child. 
Once he was lost ; and, after weary search, 
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We found him at an open place in the wood, 
To which spot he had followed a blind boy, 
Who breathed into a pipe of sycamore 
Some strangely moving notes : and these, he said, 
Were taught him in a dream. Him we first saw, 
Stretched on the broad top of a sunny heath-bank ; 
And lower down poor Alvar, fast asleep, 
His head upon the blind boy's dog. It pleased me, 
To mark how he had fastened round the pipe 
A silver toy, his grandam had late given him. 
Methinks I see him now as he then looked, — 
Even so ! — He had outgrown his infant dress, 
Yet still he wore it.' 

Yet his pictures are never mere pictures. He does not so 
much notice the outward form, as the in-dwelling life. His 
most graphic descriptions, though clear and distinct, have no 
external glitter. There is no hard crystallization of fancy, 
encrusting them over. All is natural and mellow ; — all has 
life and feeling. With a true Promethean spirit, he gives a 
living soul to inanimate things, and makes external objects the 
types and emblems of inward gifts and emotions. 

In these preliminary remarks, we cannot but allude to the 
habitual spirit of love that pervades his writings. The words, 
which he has put into the mouth of his Ancient Mariner, 
beautifully express the feeling which he ever delights to 
cherish ; 

* He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all.' 

Thus his whole heart is filled with universal benevolence. 
The vast creation is to him crowded with beauty, and life. 
He feels a sympathy, while he listens to the whispering 
leaves, or the glad murmur of the distant brook as it leaps 
onward to the ocean. He loves the very clouds, as they 
wander away through the blue ether, and looks with tender- 
ness upon ithe delicate wild flowers that smile at his feet. He 
is familiar with the sweet songs of Nature, and is soothed by 
them into a quiet and holy joy, while, in the accents of af- 
fection, he exclaims ; 

' Methinks it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things, in a world so filled ; 
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Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is Music, slumbering on her instrument. 

Thus he tempers his mind, and baptizes it at the sacred 
well-springs of affection. But his love for Nature does not 
absorb his love for his fellow-beings. He does not gather from 
her bitterness of spleen, or pampered refinement, or frozen 
misanthrophy. His feelings are ennobled and enlarged. The 
love, that has entered so deeply into his bosom beneath the 
broad sky, has given him a keener sympathy for his own 
kindred. It has thrown a rich hue over all his writings, and 
enabled him to breathe out with peculiar sweetness ' the low, 
sad music of humanity.' 

Again, (and it should never be forgotten,) his writings ex- 
hibit throughout a deep religious spirit. His heart has been 
kindled by fire from the heavenly altar. He feels that Christ- 
ian faith is the perfection of human reason, and that without 
it the fountains of the heart would be sealed, and its hopes 
forever blighted. This is in fact the root of all his greatness ; 
Christian love, and Christian benevolence ; — and it is the on- 
ly atmosphere in which true poetry can exist. * Without it, 
Nature is empty, and her beauty is dust. We believe that 
none can be so susceptible of poetic feeling as he, who has 
gathered inspiration from the Book of Life, and dwells per- 
petually with a sense of the Divine Presence. He needs not 
to wander amid a forest of spices, where sweet citron and 
golden furze distil incense. Place him on desert sands, 
amid barrenness and desolation, — give him but one parched 
shrub, and even that to him will be eloquent of God. It 
will carry his thoughts into the Eternal World, and soothe his 
spiritual nature into devout contemplation. We trust that this 
truth will, at no distant day, be more widely felt. It is the 
essence of all that is great and good in the natural, as well as 

* Religion is the Poetry and Philosophy of all mankind : it unites in 
itself whatever is most excellent in either, and while it at one and the 
same time calls into action and supplies with the noblest materials 
both the imagination and the intellective faculties, superadds the in- 
terests of the most substantial and home-felt reality to both, to the po- 
etic vision and the philosophic idea. — Coleridge's Second Lay Sermon. 

I can truly affirm of myself, that my studies have been profitable and 
availing to me, only so far as I have endeavored to use all my other 
knowledge as a glass, enabling me to receive more light in a wider 
field of vision from the Word of God. 

Coleridge's Appendix to the Statesman's Manual. 
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in the spiritual world. The man must become as the little 
child. He must feel his dependence upon God, and then, and 
not till then, will he feel the exceeding glory that shines out 
from the works of Creation.* And thus it is with Coleridge ; 
and thus it is, in the eloquent language of Sir Philip Sidney, — 
' he showeth himself a passionate lover of that unspeakable 
and everlasting beauty, to be seen by the eyes of the mind, 
only cleared by faith.' To him, every creature and thing 
bears the impress of the Great Maker, — and therefore awak- 
ens awe and reverence in his mind. He never forgets that 
the same Power, who kindles with fire the stars of heaven, 
gives life and instinct to the most diminutive reptile that 
crawls in the dust. He sees Infinity mirrored in the drop of 
dew, as visibly as in the waters of the ocean. The leaf, that 
quivers in the sun-light, is to him a problem, of which God 
Omnipresent is the only solution. He feels that it is linked 
to the universe, holding living connexion with the earth, the 
air, and the dew, and the distant sun ; and in each of these he 
beholds the mysterious design and benevolence of Divine Ma- 
jesty ; and his thoughts stretch on, as it were, star by star, till 
he is overwhelmed by the thought of that Being, the least of 
whose attributes his finite mind is inadequate to compass. 
Thus his soul is made to burn with the ardor of devotion, 
which glows through, and sanctifies all he has written ; and 
thus does he breathe into his poetry such emotions, as will ever 
tend to exalt the reflecting reader in the scale of intellectual 
and religious being. 

The first portion of the works before us, entitled ' Juvenile 
Poems,' was published in 1794. They do not show in so 
high a degree that richness of versification, powerful thought, 
and vivid picturing, which distinguish his subsequent writing. 
Yet they evidently contain the elements of the same poetic 
power. They are peculiarly valuable, as a standard, to show 
the progressive development of his faculties. They prove, 
that his mind was strengthened and elevated by continued 
study and reflection. The first edition had a profusion of 
double epithets, which Coleridge afterwards speaks of, and 

* ' To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of manhood, 
to combine the child's sense of wonder and novelty with the appear- 
ances which every day for perhaps forty years has rendered familiar, 
this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the marks 
which distinguish genius from talents.' — Coleridge's Friend, p. 90. 
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adds, ' I have pruned them with no sparing hand, and used my 
best efforts to tame the swell and glitter both of thought and 
diction. , This latter fault, however, had insinuated itself into 
my ' Religious Musings' with such intricacy of union, that 
sometimes I have omitted to disentangle the weed, from the 
fear of snapping the flower.' 

How touching is the following scene, in the Monody on the 
death of Ghatterton, where the poor frenzied bard is reminded 
of the joys of home ! 

' When near thee stood Affection meek, 
(Her bosom bare, and wildly pale her cheek,) 
Thy sullen gaze she bade thee roll 
On scenes that well might melt thy soul. 
Thy native cot she flashed upon thy view, — 
Thy native cot, where still, at close of day, 
Peace smiling sate and listened to thy lay.' 

There are some impassioned lines on the French Revolu- 
tion, where he pours out his whole soul, at seeing 

* Slumbering Freedom, roused with high disdain, 
With giant fury burst her triple chain.' 

There is a sweet sonnet addressed to his favorite poet 
Bowles, 

' Whose music soothes him, like the murmuring 
Of wild bees in the sunny showers of Spring.' 

There is another to Schiller, where, after having his soul 
quickened and elevated, he wishes he might die, 

' Lest in some after moment aught more mean 
Might stamp him mortal.' 

There are some very beautiful lines to an infant, after hav- 
ing taken from it a knife. His inward eye settles at once on 
the extended circle of the child's life, and he feels that that one 
act is but a fragment of the whole. He then sees the little 
' breathing miniature of man,' nestling in the bosom of its mo- 
ther, and beholds in that act the first puttings forth of that 
faith, which may lead it to confide in the Most High. But 
the longest of the juvenile poems are the Religious Musings, 
and the Destiny of Nations, both of which have some youth- 
ful faults, but are remarkable productions. They were writ- 
ten during his minority, and show the immense grasp of his 
mind, even in his youth. Tt was at the time of the first French 
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Revolution, when all the patriots of Europe were anxiously 
gazing for the rising of the sun of freedom. And lo ! Atheism 
rode up in its place, like a rayless ball, through the heavens, 
shedding its pale and sickly hue over every living thing. This 
will explain that moaning for bloodshed, and that grief which 
almost borders on despair. He speaks of 

' A mother and her child, — lifeless all, 
Yet lovely ! not a lineament was marred, — 
Death had put on so slumberlike a form ! 
It was a piteous sight ; and one, a babe, 
The crisp milk frozen on its innocent lips, 
Lay on the woman's arm, its little hand 
Stretched on her bosom.' 

He speaks too of one, who 

' Brooded with moving lips, mute, startful, dark, 
Ghastly as broad-eyed slumber.' 

And again he describes some, 

' Who deem themselves most free, 
When they, within this gross and visible sphere, 
Chain down the winged thought, scoffing ascent, 
Proud in their meanness.' 

And yet he feels that these things are not to be forever. 

' These, even these, in mercy didst thou form 
Teachers of good through evil, by brief wrong 
Making truth lovely.' 

But, besides these descriptions and general truths, he has 
shadowed forth even in these juvenile productions that deep 
and true philosophy, which all his riper works have but con- 
tinued to unfold, — so that he seems even from his childhood 
to have been 

' Treading beneath his feet all visible things, 
As steps, that upward to his Father's throne 
Lead gradual.' 

Some years after this appeared the ' Sibylline Leaves,' — a 
work, which contains many of his very best pieces. It com- 
bines tenderness and pathos ; simplicity of language, with 
sublimity of thought. It has delicious descriptions of nature, 
beautiful expressions of domestic affection, and grand and 
lofty views of Christian character. The poem, entitled 

voi,. xxxix.— no. 85, 57 
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' Fears in Solitude,' written in 1798, is full of beauty and power. 
Its imagery is distinct, its versification exquisite, its sentiment 
profound. It commences by taking us to the very valley 
where its writer stands, that we may partake of his sympa- 
thies, and be calmed like him by its holy quiet. 

' A green and silent spot amid the hills, 
A small and silent dell ! o'er stiller place, 
No sinking sky-lark ever poised himself. 
The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 
Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 
All golden with the never-bloomless furze, 
Which now blooms most profusely ; but the dell, 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 
As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax, 
When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light.' 

This poem was written during the alarm of an invasion, and 
its purpose is to show, that this invasion may be the just pun- 
ishment of great national sins. It closes with the following 
beautiful apostrophe to the land of his fathers. 

' Oh, native Britain ! O my mother Isle ! 
How shouldst thou prove aught else but dear and holy 
To me, who, from thy lakes and mountain-hills, 
Thy clouds, thy quiet dales, thy rocks, and seas, 
Have drunk in all my intellectual life, 
All sweet sensations, all ennobling thought, 
All adoration of the God in nature, 
All lovely and all honorable things, 
Whatever makes this mortal spirit feel 
The joy and greatness of its future being 1 — 
There lives nor form, nor feeling in my soul, 
Unborrowed from my country. O divine 
And beauteous Island ! thou hast been my sole 
And most magnificent temple, in the which 
I walk with awe, and sing my stately songs, 
Loving the God that made me ! ' 

The next poem in the 'Sibylline Leaves' is the famous 
war-eclogue, entitled ' Fire, Famine, and Slaughter.' This, 
for vigor and wildness, might rival the chants of the Furies of 
old. It is full of electric fire ; and being of a political charac- 
ter, it caused, at the time it was published, in 1796, a great 
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degree of excitement.* An unearthly mirth darts through it, 
and every thought springs out and fastens upon the mind with 
irresistible power. 

After this follow a number of poems, under the name of 
' Love Poems,' which are sprinkled with rich fancy and affec- 
tionate feeling ; few of them can, however, be properly classed 
under that title. 

In Coleridge's ' Love Poems,' there often seems to be some- 
thing wanting. They have too little of the feelings common 
to humanity. They are too ideal. Human tenderness melt 
into spiritual admiration. True devotion fades into a kind of 
Platonic sympathy. The intense and passionate love, which 
breathes out in the simple language of nature, is too often lost 
in metaphysical abstractions. There are however striking 
exceptions to this ; and the most remarkable one is his ' Gen- 
evieve.' This is, in truth, one of the most sweet and touching 
poems in our language. We should rejoice to trace out the 
beautiful arrangement and combination of this sweet ballad. 
It has not the voluptuous passion of Byron, or the intellectual 
calmness of Wordsworth ; but a deep fervor, mingled with a 
softness of melancholy peculiarly his own. It is quiet, yet 
intense ; simple, yet accurate in its metaphysical analysis ; 
spiritual, yet warm with the glow of delicate feeling. 

To these succeed the ' Meditative Poems/ any one of which 
might have established his fame. Here we can see that he not 
only looks at things, but into them. Here we behold in a 
marvellous degree his keen perception of the beautiful, and 
his supreme love for the good. Here, too, we feel that the 
seen and the present exist not more truly to his mind, than the 
ideal and the eternal. No portion of his writings displays the 
height and the depth of his genius, in a more striking light 
than this. These poems are well called ' Meditative ; ' for 
they not only show us the moral grandeur of the author's mus- 
ings, but infuse into the mind of the reader a portion of the 
same spirit. He lifts us into higher and holier worlds, and 
gathers about us on every side scenes of touching and solemn 
beauty. And yet he changes not the outer world, so much 
as the mind. He gives our hearts a new sense. He changes 
the thoughts and feelings. He attempts not to decorate Na- 
ture, but to illuminate it by a light from within. He purines the 

* See the Apologetic Preface, p. 55. 
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soul, till its vision becomes piercing, and its sympathies exalt- 
ed and refined. He quickens it, till it embodies in itself the 
beauty of the visible creation, and vibrates to its universal 
harmony. 

Let us take, for example, the first poem in this portion of 
the book ; — the ' Hymn to Mont Blanc' 

As we read, this vast symbol of Infinity rises, as it were, 
visibly before us, lifting its bald summit up into the blue depths 
of heaven. As we gaze upon its sea of pines and frozen 
cataracts, we almost feel as if permitted to stand in the pre- 
sence of Divine Majesty. 

' O dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Did'st vanish from my thought ; entranced in prayer, 
I worshipp'd the Invisible alone. 
Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my Thought, 
Yea, with my Life, and Life's own secret Joy ; 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused 
Into the mighty Vision passing, — there, 
As in her natural form, swell'd vast to heaven.' 

This is the essence of true poetry : the philosophic theory, 
poetic beauty, and religious sentiment mingled together. 
The feelings described are true to our nature ; the unsatisfied 
mind is ever eager to grasp at something more than mere 
material form; it thirsts for that which is spiritual. It is not 
satisfied with visible magnitude : it must hold converse with 
invisible power, and in the fulness of its adoration, call upon 
the torrents and the ice-plains to worship God. 

' Ye signs and wonders of the elements, 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise. 

* * Tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.' 

We stand in the vale of Chamouny, beside the rivers Arve 
and Arveiron, which have their sources where five torrents 
rush down the sides of Mont Blanc, within a few paces of the 
Glaciers. In solemn and awful stillness Nature reposes at 
the feet of Him, who moulded these immense palisadoes, and 
left them as types of his power. 
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' Motionless torrents ! Silent cataracts ! 
Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven, 
Beneath the keen full moon 1 Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, — God ! 
God ! sing, ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sound ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, — God ! ' 

After this follow ' Lines written in the Hartz Forest,' and 
' The iEolian Harp,' the latter of which is full of the most 
tender affection, and occasionally breaks out into strains of 
great power. He listens to the harp, till, entranced by the 
melody, he exclaims : 

' And what if all of animated nature 
Be but organic harps, diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought, as o'er them sweeps 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 
At once the Soul of each, and God of All ? ' 

Here follow ' Reflections on leaving a Place of Retirement,' 
and ' Lines to the Rev. George Coleridge,' and that delightful 
' Inscription for a Fountain on a Heath,' beginning, 

' This sycamore, oft musical with bees.' 

All, — all of which are exceedingly beautiful. Then suc- 
ceeds a piece, headed ' The lime-tree bower my prison,' which 
has so many grand passages, that we cannot forbear giving one. 

' Shine in the slant beams of the sinking sun, 
Ye purple heath-flowers ! richly burn, ye clouds ! 
Live in the yellow light, ye distant groves ! 
And kindle thou, blue ocean ! So my friend, 
Struck with deep joy, may stand, as I have stood 
Silent with swimming sense ; yea, gazing round 
On the wide landscape, gaze till all doth seem 
Less gross than bodily; and of such hues 
As veil the Almighty Spirit, when yet he makes 
Spirits perceive his presence.' 

We find next, in a poem entitled ' The Nightingale,' a lit- 
tle tale of his babe, which no one can read without revering 
the poet and loving the man. 
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' That strain again ? 
Full fain it would delay me ! My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with its imitative lisp. 
How he would place his hand beside his ear, 
His little hand, the small forefinger up, 
And bid us listen ! And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's playmate. He knows well 
The evening-star ; and once, when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing, an infant's dream,) 
I hurried with him to our orchard-plot, 
And he beheld the Moon, and, hushed at once, 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 
While his fair eyes, that swam with undropped tears, 
Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam ! Well ! — 
It is a father's tale : But if that Heaven 
Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy ! ' 

There is besides a poem on ' Frost at Midnight,' every 
line of which is a gem. Here too, he introduces his child. 

' For I was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim, 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe, shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores, 
And mountain crags : so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes, and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask.' 

The last portion of the ' Sibylline Leaves ' is composed 
of Odes and Miscellaneous Poems, many of which are of 
remarkable beauty. There is the Ballad of the Three 
Graves, which makes the blood creep ; — the Ode to Tran- 
quillity, full of thought, — and Kubla Khan, with its heavenly 
music ; -but there is still another, which surpasses them all, 
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and in which the influence of Spirit over Matter is wonderfully 
displayed, — we allude to the ' Lines writen in Dejection.' 
No word can be erased without injury to the whole, and no 
other could be put in to supply the place. 

There are, besides these, several other excellent pieces in 
this part of the ' Sibylline Leaves,' but we must proceed to the 
next poem, the ' Ancient Mariner.' This is probably better 
known than any portion of Coleridge's works. 

It was composed according to an agreement with Wordsworth, 
that they should each produce a specimen of a distinct style of 
poetry. Wordsworth was to take subjects from ordinary life, 
and strive to excite the sympathy of the reader by a faithful 
adherence to nature ; while ' my endeavors,' says Coleridge, 
' were to be directed to persons and characters supernatural, 
yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a human interest, 
and a semblance of truth, sufficient to procure from these 
shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for 
the moment, which constitutes poetic faith.' We presume that 
every one, who has ever read this production, will bear testi- 
mony to his success. 

It shows the power of conscience, and that power working 
through superstition; — and this comes with great truth, and 
natural simplicity, from the lips of an old sea-faring man. 
Upon the ocean, where the operations of nature are so wild and 
vast, the ignorant mind instinctively becomes superstitious, 
reaches into the misty and obscure, and conjures up a thousand 
shadowy phantoms. This is common among seamen, and 
it will be remembered that the whole crew sympathized with 
the Ancient Mariner in this feeling. They all look upon him 
with reproachful eye ; they upbraid him for having so wan- 
tonly killed the bird of good omen ; they tear the holy cross 
from his neck, and hang the dead albatross in its place. Then, 
while the ship is becalmed, they actually meet with great dis- 
tress ; the arctic sun burns above them, and the air becomes 
faint with heat; they are exposed to extreme hardships, 
and intense physical suffering. This, united with the reproach- 
es of the seamen, drives the Ancient Mariner mad. He asso- 
ciates every thing he sees with his keen sense of guilt, and in 
this way intertwines his own diseased imagination with every 
circumstance around him, till the mere glitter of the waves 
seems to flash judgments upon his soul, and grim faces look 
out from the very air. 
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This beautiful poem embodies one of the great laws of 
our internal being, — that it makes, its own world. The 
first peculiar attribute of the mind is to conceive, — to form 
images, — to create. Now its imaginings and creations must 
necessarily take the hue and color of itself, — be it good or evil. 
The next great law is association. Every object upon 
which we look, and every event of which we think, must be 
covered by the subtle web of past associations. The mind is, 
what the past has made it; and when it looks abroad on 
Nature, it cannot strip itself of these countless recollections. 
Thus the mind fuses and moulds every thing into its own like- 
ness, — till wherever it looks it gazes upon — itself. Thus, with 
the Ancient Mariner, his mind has become disjointed, and 
every thing partakes of its own deformity. It has become 
diseased, and every thing has been tinged by its own blighted 
vision, till the actual world is peopled by phantoms, and 
the very face of beauty becomes ghost-like. There may be 
others who will think the effect too great for the cause, — and 
when we look at the ordinary sympathies of mankind, this 
appears to be true. The' mere shooting of a sea-bird would 
hardly seem to merit the fearful judgments that follow, but we 
must think less of the deed itself, and more of the spirit that 
led to it. We shall then see that he had lost that Love, 
which is the harmony of all things, and that his heart must ne- 
cessarily moulder within him, till again purified and kindled by 
holy affection. We should remember, that he had violated 
the law of human sympathy, and in that way struck a blow at 
the Creator of all. 

Love is the central, sun-like principle of the moral uni- 
verse. God is love. Every work in the wide creation is a 
symbol of that love. This is the great harmony of the whole. 
The mind of man is a portion of God's universe. It is the 
living link between it, and Him ; — and as it parts with this 
heavenly principle, it wrenches itself away, by its own un- 
worthiness, from the great whole. It becomes in discord with 
the spiritual world, as well as the natural ; and thus dissevers 
itself from both. It crushes its best affections, and tears 
out the very nerve of its inner life. It sins against itself, 
and the divine law ; and must be purified by its own fire. 
This is the key to the Ancient Mariner. This it is, which 
gives the whole tale its sublime grandeur. It displays the 
internal life. It lays bare the subterraneous springs of a human 
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soul. It makes us feel the sinfulness of trampling upon holy 
principles, and unfolds th.e consequences, with their gradual 
development and final issue. Thus, in this wild tale, there 
are treasures of wisdom ; for while we read, the perception of 
a grand truth breaks in upon us, and pours its whole flood 
of light over the mind. 

After this comes ' Christabel.' This is a singularly wild 
and remarkable production. The first part was written in 
1797; the second, after his return from Germany, in 1800. 
It was circulated in manuscript among the most distinguished 
literary men of Europe, and in this way, long before it was 
given to the public, became known to Scott, Byron, Words- 
worth, and Southey, and was held by them in high estima- 
tion. It may seem somewhat singular, that it should have 
met with so cold a reception, when first published ; — but 
it should be remembered that it had long been alluded to, by 
some of these writers, as being one of the most extraordinary 
works of the day. The public expectation had thus been 
raised to the highest pitch, and was prepared to be satisfied with 
nothing short of superlative merit. Besides, it was sent into 
the world unfinished ; it was to have consisted of five parts, 
two only of which were ever written, and it remains even now 
merely a fragment. It had moreover too much of the Ger- 
man spirit, in its very conception, to suit the public taste. It 
was too etherial, too indefinite, to be valued by the many. It 
belonged to that peculiar class of poetry, which never has, 
and never will awaken sympathy in the universal heart. It 
wants clearness ; it is too ideal ; and there are many, who 
cannot pierce its thick and shadowy mysticisms. It is not 
wholly founded either upon the intellect, or the passions, — and 
thus strikes a chord, which in all minds has not a correspond- 
ing key. Yet let not those, who cannot perceive its beauties, 
censure the judgment of those who can. It is no small praise, 
that it was avowedly the origin of all Scott's metrical ballads. 

We now come to the dramas. In 1794, appeared ' The Fall 
of Robespierre,' a historical drama, — a work which displayed 
considerable talent, and which was remarkable on account of 
its having been written, in conjunction with Southey, in less 
than seventeen hours. It has many beautiful passages, and 
developes with much truth the wonderful characters of those, 
who acted on the vast stage of the first French Revolution. 
But, in order fully to appreciate this production, we should bear 
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in mind the singular rapidity with which it was written, at the 
time when its author had hardly reached the years of man- 
hood. ' Zapolya,' a dramatic poem, in imitation of Shaks- 
peare's Winter's Tale, has also many splendid passages, and is 
stamped throughout with signatures of genius. Its versifica- 
tion is clear and sweet, — and many of the characters discover a 
deep knowledge of the heart. Yet this, as well as ' Robespierre,' 
is not calculated for the stage. They are rather the dramas of 
the heart. Coleridge, strictly speaking, has not the dramatic 
faculty. He has the same fault with Byron ; his own feelings 
shine through all his characters. It seems like a sort of ' po- 
etic ventriloquism,' in which the voice, not the soul, speaks 
from another. He has not, like Shakspeare, an individuality 
of conception. 

After this he published his tragedy of ' Remorse.' Here 
he has indeed gone much more out of himself. Here he has 
discovered a deep insight into the most hidden springs of the 
mind, and has made them visible to us with wonderful dis- 
tinctness, both in the calm of quiet thought, and the dizzy 
whirl of passion.* 

As the title of the play denotes^ one of its great purposes is 
to show the workings of Remorse upon a base and guilty mind. 
Ordonio and Alvar, the two sons of Lord Valdez, love the 
lady Teresa, who rejects Ordonio, and gives her undivided 
affection to his brother. Ordonio is an artful and hypocritical 
villain, and plans the murder of Alvar. He employs a Mo- 
resco chieftain to accomplish the atrocious deed, and believes 
that it has been committed. The chieftain, however, is 
overpowered by the unsuspecting innocence of Alvar, and 
permits him to escape. He at length returns to witness the 
constancy of Teresa, and the harrowings of his brother's con- 
science. 

In this drama we have the unfolding of some of the most 
delicate, and some of the most awful workings of ^he soul. 

* To show the success of this tragedy, when first introduced upon 
the stage, we will give an extract from Kelly, the well known actor 
in the King's Theatre, who thus speaks of its first introduction at 
Drury Lane. ' On the 23d January, 1813, Mr. Coleridge produced 
his tragedy, " Remorse." A thrilling sensation appeared to pervade 
the great mass of congregated humanity, and during its nerformance 
it was listened to with undivided attention, as if the minds of all pre- 
sent were rivetted and enthralled ; and at the conclusion the applause 
was loud and protracted,' — Kelly's Reminiscences. 
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It gives passions, and the struggle of passions. It shows us 
those bright and beautiful hopes, that cluster around the heart 
of woman, even amid trial and desolation, and lays bare to 
our sight the horrible convulsions of that mind, on which guilt 
gnaws like a fanged monster. We see Teresa, with her deep 
and unchanging affection, her true devotedness, and exceeding 
purity, still letting her heart cling to the object of her love, 
and vowing before heaven that she will remain faithful to Al- 
var, living or dead. See her, as she muses by the green ocean, 
her soft hair lifted by the mild sea-breeze, where she loves 

' To shape sweet visions, and live o'er again 
All past hours of delight.' 

Hear her while she answers the father of Alvar, — who 
seeks to comfort her, and induce her to love Ordonio. 



-' If this be wretchedness 



That eats away the life, what were it, think you, 

If in a most assured reality 

He should return, and see a brother's infant 

Smile at him from my arms? — 

Oh what a thought !' 

Ay, what a thought ! How thrillingly touching and how true ! 
It is by giving character through these slight but exquisite 
passages, that genius shows its power. 

What a contrast to the innocent and timid Teresa, is the 
wife of Isidore ! — and yet both are equally true to nature. 
Alhadra is full of bold and masculine courage, and during the 
various scenes through which she passes, we see her whole 
character. Now she presses down her passionate feelings with 
an iron nerve, and now lets them burst forth like a torrent of 
fire. Now she broods, with smothered indignation, over her 
many wrongs, and now rushes on even to conflict in her mad 
frenzy for revenge. Hear her, — a woman born among the 
mountains, — stung to desperation by the murder of her hus- 
band, exclaiming, 

: Knew I a hundred men, 



Despairing, but not palsied by despajr, 

This arm should shake the kingdoms of the world ! ' 

There are many other very striking and powerful scenes, 
but our limits forbid our dwelling at length upon them. 
There is however the dungeon scene, all of which is fine, 
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and part of which we will extract, as it gives the moral of the 
whole play. It is from Alvar, who, after describing the dread- 
ful solitudes of that place which had been formed by man for 
man, proceeds to show how different are the ways of nature. 

' Here he lies 
Circled with evil, till his very soul 
Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 
By sights of evermore deformity ! 
With other ministrations, thou, O Nature ! 
Healest thy wandering and distempered child: 
Thou poureston him thy soft influences, 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets ; 
Thy melodies of words, and winds, and waters ! 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 
But, bursting into tears, wins back his way, 
His angry spirit healed and harmonized, 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty.' 

To show the truth of this principle, is the whole design of 
the tragedy ; to hold up before our minds the superiority of 
the benignant over the vindictive principle, in its influence 
upon the guilty. 

In 1800. Coleridge gave to the world his celebrated transla- 
tion of Wallenstein, from the German of Schiller. This has 
been pronounced by eminent scholars to be the best transla- 
tion from the German in the English language. It is a work, 
in which one of the greatest poets of Germany concen- 
trated his highest powers, and which his countrymen value as 
one of the most splendid monuments of their genius. It is of 
too great a length, and cast in too philosophical a mould, to suit 
the public taste ; but it is a work which the student will al- 
ways appreciate ; — the oftener it is turned to, the more will be 
found in it to admire. The scene in the Astrological Tower 
is a poem in itself. The affection between Max and Thekla 
combines every excellence, and the character of the Princess 
Thekla may bear comparison with the best of Shakspeare's. 
It is wholly original, — and is admirable for its beautiful simpli- 
city, energy of purpose and elevated love. It is not how- 
ever our intention to enter into any analysis of this tragedy. 
It is sufficient to say that it is the greatest dramatic work of 
which the last century can boast, and that Coleridge has 
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done much for the literature of his country by his admirable 
translation. 

Before we close this article, we can only say, concerning 
the true power and living spirit of Coleridge's writings, ' seek, 
and ye shall find.' His works are solid with meaning. They 
suggest truths, and leave them to be drawn out by the reader. 
Goethe has said, that ' a work which leaves nothing to divine, 
can be no true, consummate work ; its highest destination must 
be to excite reflection : and no one can truly love a work till 
he has been compelled to follow it out, and complete it in his 
own mind.' 

It has been said that Coleridge's works are fragments ; — 
that they have no unity. We think it is not so. His works, 
taken singly, are fragments ; put together, they make a whole. 
His poetry is a part of his philosophy. It is the golden clasp, 
that connects the chain. It is his philosophy, after he has breath- 
ed into it a living soul. In his ' Aids to Reflection,' he says, 
'religion is not a theory, but a life;' so it is with his philoso- 
phy : and in his poetry he shows this. He shows how it 
changes the whole man, and opens the inward perceptions. 
In fact, throughout his whole poetry his Christian philosophy 
flows, like the sap, into every branch, and leaf, and blossom. 
Those who would study the one, then, should study the other. 
They are the productions of one mind. They unfold the 
same principles, — and explain and support each other. 

Again, in his poe'try we find perfect truth. Nature is rep- 
resented as it really is ; not dry andj,dead, but full of mean- 
ing. It not only has form, but life. He never veils Nature, 
but unveils it, that we may see the light from within. Matter 
is to him full of spirit. It is an instrument in God's hand to 
develope the soul. Harmony and loveliness, jn the book of 
Nature, are the counterparts to ' God is Love,' in the book of 
Revelation. The Creation is an embodying of God's character. 
All its varied works are the symbols of his attributes ; and we 
must look through them to Him. God is omnipresent, and 
the unfolding of a flower is a direct revelation from the Most 
High. 'Adam walked with God in the garden.' Earth is not 
now more distant. He is with us, though we may not be with 
Him. ' In our Father's house are many mansions.' This 
world is one, and He fills it ; but to know Him and feel Him, 
we must become spiritualized, and possess a power superior 
to the senses. 'The kingdom of God is within us.' It is 
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this, which gives such value to the writings of Coleridge. It 
is this, which makes him, not merely a moral writer, but strict- 
ly a religious writer. Net that he always writes upon relig- 
ious subjects, but that he writes upon all subjects in a religious 
way. He has the religious spirit ; the heavenly spirit ; the 
spirit of love. Thus his writings are good ; they purify, they 
elevate, they quicken, they impart himself. 

The works of such a- writer are of no country ; they are the 
world's. They belong to no age, — but to all men of all ages. 
They contain truth, — and truth is eternal. They are written 
with reference to the life to come, and have therefore a spirit- 
ual power. For the character of such a writer, we can hardly 
feel too great a reverence. He has brought out the inner 
man. He has made the senses do homage to the spirit. He 
has drunk in from Nature and Revelation, till they have ex- 
panded and beautified his soul. He sees the subtle analogy 
between the spiritual and the natural, and makes the one illus- 
trate and develope the other. He feels the superiority of the 
inward to the outward, and therefore never sinks himself into 
mere materialism, but reaches upward to the Infinite. The 
eye of his soul is not upon the opinions of others, but upon 
truth, and he crushes the hardest problems, and pierces the 
most hidden depths, that he may know things as they are. 
His eye is upon God, and he feels that God's eye is upon him, 
and he looks with profound awe upon His moral government, 
and seeks humbly to illustrate the ways of His Providence. 
Thus he has done much good. At the time when the tide of 
skepticism was sweeping over the continent of Europe, he 
stood forth like a bulwark. At a time when the feelings of 
mankind were tending to materialism, he still reverenced 
the Unseen, as the Eternal. And in all his works he has 
sought to give 'information, that opens to our knowledge a 
kingdom that is not of this world, thrones that cannot be 
shaken, and sceptres that cannot be broken or transferred.'* 
His work, then, has been a holy work, — and it is now nearly 
completed. The circle of his earthly life must ere long be 
finished. The light of the material world will fade before the 
light of a higher. The soul that has transmitted to us beauty 
and truth, will pass away, — but the beauty and truth will 
remain, — and it is for us to make them our own. 
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